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During the last few days, the position as regards 
ome ominous. 
Disease has been found among several cargoes of 
animals shipped from different Irish ports to Eng- 
land, and on Thursday was confirmed at Lowfell, 
near Gateshead, Co. Durham, so that we may 

sibly be on the eve of another serious epidemic. 

We know that we have machinery and men upon 
both islands to deal with the disease: future out- 
breaks can be quelled, as we have quelled many past 
ones: but the existing arrangements do not protect 
us from importations of Continental infection, which 
are increasing in frequence and it is well that the 
English and Irish Departments of Agriculture 
intend to co-operate in an enquiry in this direction. 
The question of “‘ How we import infection ’’? is 
the most serious practical problem the disease 
offers to us. 

It is not impossible that the present outbreaks 
may have arisen from the simultaneous landing of 
infected material from the Continent at several 
Irish ports. Two other facts may be open to more 
than one explanation. One is that the importation 


‘of infection is more common both in Great Britain 


and Ireland than it used to be. The other is that 
Ireland, which for many years was certainly less 
exposed to infection than Great Britain, now seems 
to be almost more liable. 


Tue VETERINARY SuRGEONS AcT AMENDMENT 


Our Bill was re-introduced to Parliament on 
Wednesday last, and read a first time. Unfortu- 
nately it took a low place in the ballotting, and 
seems to have little chance of becoming law this 
Session. How many more years it will have to 
wait before it even receives consideration by the 
Legislature it is impossible to say; but unless 
something happens to relieve the present Parlia- 
mentary congestion, it seems quite possible that we 
may be forced to a voluntary subscription to keep 
afloat till the measure is passed. Our capital 
will maintain us for a few years yet, but not for 
many. 


Exection to Councit, R.C.V.S. 


The following are the names of those gentlemen who 
ve been nominated for the election in May :— 


Asson, J.. Sheffield Mason, A. W., Leeds 
Banna, G. A., Cambridge W., 
J. W., Gt. Yarmouth 
Manchester sag H., Liverpool 
Howarp, P.J., Ennis Toorr, T.C., Dover 


Col. F. Duck, Messrs. F. T. G. Hobday, and J. 8. 
Lloyd have not been nominated, and, presumably, do 
not seek re-election. 


Note on A Meruop or DIFFERENTIATING TUBER- 
CLE BACILLI FROM THE MORE COMMON ACID- 
FAST Fors. 


The chief difficulties met with in determining the 
presence of tubercle bacilli in milk and excreta is 
the presence of other acid-fast organisms, e.g. 
Timothy Grass bacillus, dung bacillus, and butter 
bacillus. Stained in the ordinary way these organ- 
isms, as we all know, show certain differences both 
microscopically and in culture; for example, the 
tubercle bacilli is inclined to be slightly curved, 
whereas the others are shorter and thicker. But 
the following method I found, from a large number 
of examinations I made, to be of the greatest assis- 
tance in differentiating the tubercle bacillus from 
the other “ fast” bacilli mentioned. 

I make my films and smears in the usual way, 
care being taken to spread the material uniformly 
and thinly. They are then stained with hot carbol 
fuchsin, the films are then immersed in boiling 
water for two to two-and-a-half minutes without 
being treated previously with any decolourising 
agents, such as 25% H, SO, Theslides with films 
of Timothy Grass bacillus, dung bacillus, and butter 
bacillus thus treated were found to be decolourised, 
but the tubercle bacillus retains its stain even after 
24 minutes immersion. In some of the slides I 
met an occasional tubercle bacillus even after boil- 
ing for three minutes. If a film of milk treated in 
the same manner and boiled from two to two-and- 
a-half minutes still shows stained bacilli, these may 
be safely be put down as tubercle bacilli. 

In the initial experiments I made my films from 
cultures of Timothy grass bacillus, dung bacillus, 
and butter bacillus, grown on glycerine agar. In 
making films from cultures of these three organ- 
isms it is better to make an emulsion in watch 
glass, otherwise the film would be too thick. 


G. GAIR, M.R.C.V.S. 
Conon Bridge, Ross-shire. 


— 


In Aberdeenshire and Kincardineshire a disease has 
been discovered among [rish cattle which were sold in 
these counties in November or December. Mr. 
William Brown, M.R.c.v.s., lecturer in veterinary aye, 
Aberdeen College of Agriculture, has been consulted by 
veterinary surgeons on the matter, and he states that 
the disease is of the nature of intestinal catarrh, and is 
contagious. A high mortality is recorded, 95 per cent. 
of animals attacked dying. The disease is prevalent at 
at a number of farms in the Buchan district of Aber- 
deenshire, where Irish cattle had been bought in. 
Fifteen animals have died, and there are a number 
suffering from malignant catarrhal fever, 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS 


Bovine Traumatic PERICARDITIS—APPARENT 
RECOVERY. 


Prof. Moussu records (Recueil de Méd. Vét.) an 
observation of a bovine animal which showed the 
classic symptoms of traumatic exudative pericardi- 
tis. At the moment when a fatal termination was 
expected, a notable improvement took place; and 
at the end of a few days the only symptom that re- 
mained was an obstruction of the jugulars. The 
animal had been purchased for the operative prac- 
tice of students, so a post-mortem examination was 
made. The foreign body, which undoubtedly had 
been small, was not found. There was a fibro- 
lardaceous connection uniting the reticulum to 
the point of the pericardium, and a voluminous 
abscess outside the latter. Moussu supposes that 
the foreign body had only grazed the pericardium 
without infecting it, and that the exudative inflam- 
mation which had been the consequence, and which 
had manifested itself by the classic symptoms of 
traumatic pericarditis, had completely disappeared. 
This explains the “ apparent recovery of a trau- 
matic pericarditis.—(Annales de Méd. Vét.) 


Bovine TUBERCULOSIS IN MAN. 


Le Mouvement Hygiénique has published the 
results of an extensive inquiry into the characters 
of the bacilli expectorated by phthisical patients. 
A large number of these patients had been working 
in the country, and had had opportunities of 
becoming infected by the bovine bacillus. Up to 
the present the inquiry has embraced 147 cases, 
and in 145 of these the bacilli found have been 
human ones of pure strain, while in the other two 
cases a mixture of human and bovine bacilli was 
present. 

The inquiry was extended to cases of human 
tuberculosis other than phthisical ones, and also to 
animals. In non-pulmonary cases of human tuber- 
culosis, the influence of the bovine bacillus was 
more important than in phthisis. Of 35 non- 
pulmonary cases, 29 yielded bacilli of the human 
type, and six those of the bovine type. Three of 
the latter were cases of cervical and abdominal 
tuberculosis. 

Of 28 cases of lupus, 24 yielded human bacilli, 
three bovine bacilli, and one showed the two types 
at different places. 

Tuberculous cattle, pigs, goats, and horses were 
examined, and in each case the bovine bacillus was 
found. In the dog, on the other hand, the human 
bacillus was found twice (in pulmonary lesions), and 
the bovine bacillus once (in lesions of the mesen- 
teric glands.) 

The significance of these results is clear. They 
indicate that direct infection between human beings 
is by far the most frequent and the only serious 
source of human tuberculosis. Benign forms of 
tuberculosis may nevertheless be contracted from 
the bovine illus, and these represent about 20 
per cent. of the cases of human tuberculosis.— 


JENSEN’s SERUM AGAINST PURPURA 
H2MORRBAGICA. 


Prof. Fréhner, of Berlin, has published (Monat- 
sheft fiir Prakt. Tierheilkunde) his experience of the 
Danish Polyvalent serum against purpura heemor- 
rhagica which has been introduced by Jensen. 
This serum is composed of a mixture of ordinary 
anti-strangles serum and of specific serum obtained 
by repeated intravenous injections of several 
varieties of streptococci isolated from horses affected 
with purpura hemorrhagica. 

The serum is injected intravenously. On the first 
day of treatment, a dose of 200 grammes (about 
6 2/3 fluid oz.) isinjected. Half this dose is given 
on the second day, and, in grave cases, this 
smaller dose is repeated on the following days. 
Fréhner has treated twelve horses with this 
serum, and obtained nine recoveries, representing a 
proportion of 75 percent. As the mortality in 
purpura hemorrhagica is generally from 40 per 
cent. to 50 per cent., Fréhner attributes his favour- 
able results to the employment of the serum. He 
regards it as a powerful curative remedy, possessing 
specific properties. 

The price of the serum is 35 marks per litre. 
—(Annales de Méd. Vét.) 


Drues ror HyporensivE MEDICATION. 


Dr. Felix Dossin, of Liége, has published (Arch. 
Int. de Pharm. et de Therapie) the result of re- 
searches which he has undertaken upon drugs 
having a hypotensive effect, with special reference 
to the constancy and duration oftheir action. The 
most serviceable drugs he has tested are sodium 
nitrite and trinitrin (nitroglycerine or glonoin). 

He finds that sodium nitrite possesses the 
properties of constancy and long duration of its 
action. The fall of blood pressure which it de- 
termines is always produced in the dog, as soon as 
a dose amounting to 3 centigrammes to each kilo- 
gramme of the animal’s weight (= about 6-13th 
grain to 2:2 lb.) is administered. The blood pressure, 
when once lowered, remains low for a considerable | 
time—from two to two and a half hours. This 
action is always marked and prolonged, whatever 
the channel by which the drug is administered 
may be. When the drugis given by the stomach, a 
stronger dose may be employed, as that is the case 
with most medicines. 

The toxic dose is double the therapeutic dose. 
The toxicity of the drug is therefore relatively high, 
but it is possible, as is seen to be the case with 
other drugs, that the active dose may be lowered in 
the case of a pathological condition, in which hyper- 
tension exists. 

The fall of the blood pressure results from a vaso- 
dilatation produced in the vascular territories of 
the limbs, by the action of the nitrite upon the 
vascular walls. The acceleration of the heart’s 
action which accompanies it depends partly upon 
an excitation of the accelerator centre of the heart, 
and partly upon an automatic action of the fall of 
blood pressure upon the moderator centre of the 
heart, 


(Annales de Méd. Vét.) 
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Trinitrin also possesses a valuable hypotensive 
action, but one of a shorter duration than that of 
sodium nitrite. Given by the stomach, the results 
are less marked and more inconstant than if given 
hypodermically.—Annales de Méd. Vét. > 

W.R. C. 


Dipping and Disease. 


The Daily Leader of British East Africa publishes 
several columns on this subject. They say “We have 
discussed the question with the C.V.O., Mr. R. 
Stordy, who, with his usual courtesy, has given us a 
very clear statement as to the present position.” 


“Tt has been stated that the soil taken into a dipping 
tank by the cattle will prove a great hindrance to suc- 
cessful dipping operations because the iron in the soil 
combines with the arsenic contained in the dip to form 
an insoluble compound, or by the process of absorption 
—the property possessed by certain substances of takin 
up a liquid into their pores, in other words the physial 
retention of the arsenic—the strength of the bath is 
materially reduced. The soil element has been proved 
to be a much less serious factor in the weakening of the 
dip than the chemical process of oxidation. 

The arsenite of soda—the principal ingredient of the 
dipping fluid—is more destructive to tick life and more 
absorbent than the arsenate of soda. The oxidation of 
the arsenite to arsenate has been demonstrated to occur 
in the dip, and to be due to the growth of bacteria in 
the dipping fluid. When a tank is first filled and cattle 
passed through it the bacterial element is introduced, 
oxidation commences, and it has been shown that the 
rapidity and continuation of oxidation varies in different 

of the country; the colder districts being less 
affected than those ssing a high temperature. 

It has now been demonstrated that when a dipping 
tank has been in use for some time another bacterium 
is developed which has the power of reducing the 
arsenate back to the arsenite. One bath was oxidized 
to the extent of 43 per cent. of its arsenite before reduc- 
tion commenced; another was oxidized only to the 
extent of 15 per cent., while in a third, no sooner had 
oxidation commenced than the reducing process set in. 

The experiments recently carried out by the Govern- 
ment Analyst go to prove that heat encourages oxida- 
tion. There may, of course, be other factors. This 
oxidation of the arsenite to arsenate is no new discovery. 
It confronted the scientists in South Africa, and in our 
hotter climate we must anticipate an exaggeration of 
this chemical action. 

It is the intention of the Government to ae a 
chemist to work in conjunction with Mr. Kirkham, 
whose sole duty will be to advise farmers in regard to 
the adjustment of their dipping fluids. Experiments 
are meanwhile being conducted with a view to obtain- 
ing a germicide which will prevent bacterial growth in 
dipping tanks. 

‘There is nothing insurmountable in this adjustment 
of the bath,” said Mr. Stordy emphatically, “The diffi- 

} been overcome in South Africa just as it is 


culty 

in British East Africa.” 
ile regular dipping will ultimately suppress East 

Coast fever, farmers must not expect to eradicate the 

disease after two or three months’ dipping, and an 

occasional death from the disease may occur. It will 

probably take the East African farmer a year, dipping 

an 


at three days’ interval, to clean his pasture 0 

infected ticks. 
_ On the highly infected velds of South Africa, refer- 
ring more especially to Swaziland, the heavy mortality 
has been reduced to something like 5 percent. In 


this native territory there are 27 tanks in use. The 
Swazis fully appreciate the value of dipping, and every 
week 27,000 head are passed through the tanks, 18,000 
every five days, and 9000 every three days. 

In Zululand 250 tanks are in working order ani the 
natives are dipping their cattle, and pay for the erection 
of dippers and the dipping. 

It is hoped that the natives of East Africa will follow 
suit, and during His Excellency’s recent tour through 
Masailand several sections of Masai requested that a 
dipper be placed at their dis . A dipping tank has 
been my a at Ngongo and within the next 
few days the Masai will instructed in the dipping 


J. | operation. 


In Natal there are 1,500 tanks in use to-day, and to 
show the confidence which the results of dipping have 
inspired in South Africa one has only to look at the 
large and valuable consignments of breeding stock 
which have been imported to the Union from Britain 
during the past year. 

There are, of course, many arguments advanced 
against the adoption of a dipping scheme for this Pro- 
tectorate, foremost among these being :— 

1. Trespass of cattle from Native Reserves. 

2. Infected areas which have beeome enzootic 

(endemic.) 

3. Bartering susceptible cattle in Native Reserves. 

4. Presence of big game in settled zones. _ 

With the establishing of a general dipping scheme 
greater supervision over native reserves will be made 
possible and, at the same time, the stock owner who 
dips is placed in a position to prevent, either the intro- 
duction of disease, or if it is introduced, to eradicate it 
with the minimum of loss. 

In regard to the enzootic Coast fever areas it should 
be pointed out that the condition is maintained, in the 
majority of instances, by an annual mortality among 
calves, frequently adults—a mortality often running to 
60 and 75 per cent. 

To keep up the infectivity of the testing area at 
Kawite 49 susceptible adults and three calves have been 
sacrified during 1913. 

Therefore to allow of his young stock contracting the 
disease during calfdom, a farmer must preserve his 
pasture lands in a high state of infection, and to do so 
means considerable disease and death among his young 
animals. : 

“The death rate,” said Mr. Stordy, “means the 
difference between success and failure in stock raising, 
and if enzootic areas are to be maintained at such cost, 
I fail to see how cattle raising can be a profitable propo- 
sition, how farms can be stocked up or how the grading 
up of cattle can ever be attempted, especially when we 
remember that there is no natural immunity to East 
Coast fever ; that is to say that the progeny of animals 
which have suffered from the disease are not born with 
any resistance to East Coast fever, but must acquire 
their immunity by passing through an attack of the 
disease.” 

It has been proved that cattle, drawn from Borana, 
Southern Abyssinia and Jubaland, are highly suscepti- 
ble to Coast fever infection, therefore, if we are ever to 
hope for the full benefits accruing from this importa- 
tion—11,263 were imported during 1913—farmers must 


dip. 

With reference to the third argument, “I am of the 
opinion,” said Mr. Stordy, “that if a man advances first 
the argument that he is unable to stock up, and then 
when invited to co-operate in a dipping scheme for his 
own and the country’s benefit, states that dipping would 
render it impossible to get rid of his female stock—the 
very foundation of his herd — then such a one is 
deserving of little consideration.” 

Alluding to the fourth argument, the presence of 
game in the settled areas, Mr. Stordy said, “I am often 
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confronted with the statement that unless the Govern- 
ment is prepared to dip the game it is useless for the 
farmer to dip his cattle. 


Apart from the zebra, which may be implicated in | posals, 


the propagation of equine tick fever, it has yet to be 
demonstrated what other species, if any, harbour tick- 
borne blood parasites noxious to our domestic animals. 
So far as East Coast fever is concerned, field obserations 

int to the presence of big game in infected areas as 

ing more beneficial than otherwise, for innumerable 
ticks are cleansed during their larval and nymphal 
stages while engorging on the unsusceptible game. 
Again, many species of antelope do not harbour ticks 
owing to the secretions of their skins being repugnant 
to tick life. 

Zebra, warthog, eland, rhinoceros, lion, and other 
vermin harbour ticks, but even if we got rid of all our 
big game we would still have the tick-infected small 
vermin to contend with. 

If the big game are responsible for tick-borne disease 
in our animals, all the more reason for the stockowner 
to dip ; if they assist, and some of them do, in the pro- 
pagation of tick life still the more reason to dip, for b 
so doing the farmer is always safeguarding his stoc 
and reducing tick infestation of his farm. At each 
dipping, hundreds of “seed” and young ticks are de- 
stroyed, and the adults are either killed at the first dip- 
ping or their vitality so impaired that they readily suc- 
cumb on the second immersion. 

It has been further proved that female ticks which 
have been submitted to the dipping fluid lay fewer eggs 
and the great majority of those laid never hatch out. 
(Some ticks are capable of laying from 6,000 to 20,100 


“eR? hold no brief for the game. We know it can spread 

rinderpest and we know that several genera a 

a parasites communicable to our stock, says Mr. 
tordy. 

“ The e is rapidly disappearing and as colonization 
extends is antag to migrate to the remoter districts 
of the Protectorate, but what Ido say is that the 

resence of se in the settled zones to-day does not 

inder the farmer dipping to preserve his stock and 
by so doing benefit himself and assist his brother 
farmers in placing the stock industry of this eminently 
stock country on a sound foundation, which cannot 
possibly be attained so long as tick infestation of our 
animals with its concomitant disease remained un- 
checked.” 

Settlers in the Kyambu district, who have freed their 
cattle of ticks by dipping, have drawn attention to the 
fact that the tick bird (Buphaga erythronhyncha)—a bird 
which sucks the blood of engorged female ticks or feeds 
on the wounds of animals—has entirely disappeared 
from their farms to become an unmitigated nuisance to 
their non dipping neighbours. Most farmers are dip- 
ping for the general condition of their stock, for, apart 

rom the eradication of Coast fever, dipping has I hea 

efficacious in the prevention of other + op hae isease 
such as redwater, gall sickness, white scour in calves’ 
and it has done much to a contagious ophthalmia» 
check the ravages of mange, lice, and other external 
parasites, and has saved the farmer from considerable 
economic loss through the teats of his dairy cows 
beeoming “blind” as the result of tick bites. 

The South African authorities are now pressing for 
measures. They state :—“ Helpful as iso- 
lated tanks are to the individual owners, t °y are yet 
far from conferring that sense of security to the whole 
community which exists where every farmer has a tank, 
through which all the stock are regularly passed.” “It 


is for the backward minority that compulsion is 


necessary. 
“Tt is that element of compulsion,” said Mr. Stordy, 
“ whereby we can ensure the cleaning of all travelling 


stock that is essential, and by which alone freer move- 
ment of stock will be made possible.” 

“By the Uasin Gishu farmers’ acceptance of my pro- 
” concluded Mr. Stordy, “the farmers’ associa- 
tions throughout the East Coast Fever non-infected 
areas of the Protectorate have given practically a unani- 
mous vote in favour of the adoption of the scheme, and 
the Ulu farmers, with whom I the pleasure of dis- 
cussing the matter on New Year’s day, resolved, with 
only two exceptions, to add their support. 

“] address the Lumbwa farmers on the 19th inst., 
and if they sort my proposals—and I sincerely ho 
they will—lI shall be placed in a position to inform the 
Government that the farming community of B. E. A. 
is in favour of a general dipping scheme, and to ask for 
the funds necessary for the erection and maintenance of 
dipping tanks along stock routes, in native reserves 
and at other convenient situations, whereby the farmer 
will be enabled to run his transport or move his cattle 
se endangering them or the stock of his neigh- 

urs.” 


An American Plea for Tuberculin. 


“Tn Britain, as in America, there are divers opinions 
with reference to the value of the tuberculin test. In 
both countries there are those who look upon it as a 
safeguard to the stockman in the prosecution of his 
work, and there are othersin both countries who dis- 
trust its efficacy. The latter view has arisen doubtless 
because frequently cattle which are pronounced tuber- 
culous by veterinarians who conduct the tests are in 
many instances among the most thrifty and fleshy of 
those found upon the farm. 

All persons who are at all informed upon the subject 

to the fact that such a disease exists among cattle. 
The majority of the breeders of Britain are probabl 
committed to the view that it is not seriously harmful. 
Others there are who believe that its presence in a herd 
isa standing menace. That is the view of the writer. 
Experience at the Minnesota University during recent 
years made it plain that one tuberculous animal in a 
stable in the winter season, that is the season of housing, 
a . standing menace toall the animals housed in that 
stable. 

The prejudice that has arisen against the value of the 
tuberculin test is probably based upon the fact that 
some animals have been pronounced tuberculous in 
instances in which the post-mortem failed to show any 
indications of tuberculosis. Now what did this prove? 
Simply one of the following things: First, that the 
veterinarians were unskilled ; second, that they may 
have used ineffective tuberculin ; and third, that they 
may not have been sufficiently skilled to detect the 
presence of the disease in the animals pronounced 
tuberculous. These statements are not intended to 
reflect upon the skill of veterinarians in Great Britain 


?!as a whole. Incompetent veterinarians are found on 


both sides of the Atlantic. Notwithstanding, I can 
name veterinarians in the United States who have never 
pronounced an animal tuberculous in which the post- 
mortem did not justify the conclusion reached. 

In the State of Minnesota, in which the writer coe 
the stockmen themselves—the breeders of pure-b 
stock—are most anxious to have their cattle tested. 
They accept the fact that tuberculosis in the herd is a 
menace to its welfare, and they want to get rid of it. 
In Minnesota, dairy herds may not send milk from their . 
untested herds to the city of Minneapolis and of St. 
Paul. Is there any such provision in d to pro- 
tect the consumers of milk ? 

Ina herd inthe north of England we tried to fant 
chase cattle. They were, of course, for America, w. 
the test is imperative. Some animals were priced to us 
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at 30 guineas, that we greatly almired. We would 
gladly have paid the price, but the owner would not 
submit them to the test. Wecould not take them to 
America without the test. Rather than miss them we 
would have paid 100 gs. But, no, the test was in the 
way. Was not that man paying a high price as the 
penalty for ignorance and prejudice? It may sound 
well to say of the North of England the free air is 
unfavourable to tuberculosis, but the fact remains that 
free and fresh air is not a sufficient guarantee against 
the invasion of tuberculosis.—THos. SHaw. 

The Live Stock Journal. 


CENTRAL VETERINARY SOCIETY. 
(NationaL V.M.A.—SouTHERN BRANCH.) 


The usual monthly meeting was held at 10 Red Lion 
Square, W.C., on Thursday, February 5th, Professor 
G. H. Wooldridge, President, in the chair. The follow- 
ing Fellows signed the attendance book : Messrs. G. H. 
Livesey, J. B. Buxton, P. W. Dayer Smith, R. J. Fore- 
man, W. Perryman, W.L. Harrison, R. Eaglesham, M. 
Cahill, R. A. Philp, C. H. Sheather, R. Hayhurst, N. 
Almond, D. Stewart, W.S. King, H. H. Morrow, H. J. 
Parkin, G. Dunlop Martin, Capt. C. H. H. Jolliffe, 8. L. 
Slocock, W. R. Davis, S. H. Slocock, H. King, W. N. 
Thompson, and Hugh A. MacCormack, hon. sec. Visi- 
tors: Prof. Lander, Messrs. A. T. Crowther and J. T. 
Edwards. 

On the motion of Mr. Almond, seconded by Mr. 
Stewart, the minutes of the last meeting were taken as 
read and signed. 

Correspondence. Letters and telegrams were received 
from Messrs. J. Willett, W. Shipley, E. L. Stroud, and 
J. W. McIntosh regretting their inability to be present. 

The Hon. Sec. announced the receipt of Memoirs of 
the Department of Agriculture in India ; “‘ Rinderpest,” 
by Major J. D. E. Holmes, M.a., D.sc., M.R.C.V.s. ; and 
a Description of the Imperial Bacteriological Labora- 
tory, Muktesar, its Work and Products, by Major 
J D. E. Holmes, M.A., D.SC., M.R.C.V.S. 

The Hon. Sec. was requested to write and thank 
Major Holmes for the copies. 


SPECIMENS. 


The PRESIDENT submitted a specimen which was 
apropos of the discussion ; it was an injured navicular 
bone resulting from the picking upof a nail. The horse 
was slaughtered after nine days. The nail entered on 
the outer side of the frog, about haifway between the 
point of the frog and the bulb. It went in about 23 
inches. The nail was only found the next day as the 
horse was being brought out. There was no chance of 
the nail having got into the foot while in the stable, it 
must have entered on the previous evening. The injury 
subsequently broke out at the inner heel, ¢.e. on the side 
opposite the point of entry. The bursa had evident] 
been punctured, for synovia was flowing and the soft 
structures, including the tendon, must have been 
pierced. On dissection after slaughter the pus present, 
which was under great pressure, spurted out about 1} 

ards. The point of the nail must have iniured the 

k of the bone, and an ulcerated track developed up- 
wards to the left away from the point of entry. The 
horse had been in excruciating agony, and was destroy- 
ed as unlikely to afford a good result. He had sus- 
pected a fractured navicular bone. If there had been 


no infection it might have been worth while proceeding 
with treatment, but the best result would probably have 


been adhesion of‘the tendon to the back of the navicular 
bone, and most probably permanent lameness. 

Mr. Livesey reported a case of a foxhound bitch in 
whelp, the seventh case of the kind he had met with. 
The period of gestation was normal. Parturition begun 
on the sixty-third day, two puppies being delivered 
alive, while the third was dead. Labour pains then 
ceased. » The speaker was called in and found the dog 
dull, listless, and only just able to stand, she had a woe- 
ful expression of face. The pulse was hard and rapid. 
Evidently she had more puppies to pass, perhaps two or 
three. On feeling the abdominal walls, to learn the 
position of the next puppy to be presented, he found 
that it had not become engaged in the pelvis. He did 
not know what he had to contend with. The dog was 
valuable, and he was urged to administer a remedy. He 
therefore administered a dose of pituitrin subcutane- 
ously, expecting the almost invariable result of increased 
labour pains. Labour pains did not follow the injection, 
and the speaker made a careful examination of the 
general condition. On tapping the animal’s sides with 
the tips of his fingers, it appeared that she was becom- 
ing tympanitic. The abdominal walls seemed to be 
separated from the viscera by a certain amount of gas. 
He examined, per vaginam, and with the tip of his finger 
just managed to locate a puppy. He then inserted long 
forceps, and tried to pull the puppy down into the 
pelvis, and so through the passage. He found this 
practically impossible; evidently the puppy was emphy- 
sematous and dead. A later examination of the bitch 
showed her to be still more distended with gas, her 
pulse more rapid, and general condition more serious. 
She seemed to be suffering from peritonitis. He could 
feel one puppy more distinctly than others. Judging 
from all the circumstances, and from the fact that the 
bitch did not react to pituitrin he concluded that the 
womb was ruptured, and, on his advice, the bitch was 
slaughtered. He found three pups loose in the abdom- 
inal cavity. Two were dead; one, a normal pup, had 
just died. The two dead ones were emphysematous. 
One was partly jammed in the pelvis. The womb had 
given way at the left horn, close to its junction with the 
body of the uterus. The right horn was black, and 
almost ready to come away under pressure. 

In cases like this, it was not always easy to diagnose 
rupture of the womb until peritonitis had set in and 
there was distension of the abdomen. When he first 
saw the bitch, distension had hardly commenced, but 
in two or three hours it was most marked. Young 
practitioners might overlook the condition, and en- 
deavour to get away the puppy. Rupture of the womb 
might therefore reasonably be diagnosed in cases where 
the organ failed to respond to the administration of 
such a drug as Pituitrin, and where, on feeling the 
abdomen, the puppy was more clearly felt in the abdo- 
minal wall than in a normal case of parturition. 

In reply to the President’s enquiry, Mr. Livesey 
said that he thought the rupture might have occurred 
through over anxiety on the part of the kennelman ; 
they got into the habit of kneading the sides of the 
animal. 

Mr. ALMOND submitted instances of dilated cesopha- 
gus in a horse, this dilation being distinct at the 
entrance to the thorax. These cases were unique in his 
experience, and he would seek to know the termination. 
No inconvenience was caused to the animal, which did 
its work. In one case the horse was with its owner for 
thirteen years, and was never in trouble. In another 
instance the horse was six years old. 

On the motion of Mr. Sheather, seconded 
Jolliffe, this question is to be put on the agenda at the 
next meeting, 
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“TRAUMATIC MALADIES OF THE Foor oF THE Horse.” 
ADJOURNED DIscussION. 


Mr. AtMonpD thought that the sloughing which fol- 
lowed treads, and was more or less circumscribed and 
deep, was due rather to infection by the bacillus of 
necrosis than to the original injury. It was, he believed, 
closely allied to the necrosis found in the mouth of the 
sucking calf—localised, deep, necrosed patches, these 
usually yielding to the application of common salt. He 
considered that Mr. Davis was to be congratulated on 
the success of his energetic, if simple, treatment of the 
puncture duetoafork. The injury, it appeared, was 
moreover, sharp, to have through such a region 
without leaving greater trouble. The speaker had a 
few notes on the obscure and acute lameness in the hind 
foot, due to disease of the navicular bone. These cases 

ve trouble and caused doubt in diagnosis. In the 

rst case his diagnosis was made after death. Navicular 
disease of hind foot was very rarely met with ; in fact 
he did not remember meeting it until the case referred 
to. Two similar cases, since occurring, he had diag- 
nosed by elimination of other causes, nothing but 
navicular disease accounting for the sudden onset and 
continuous, acute symptoms. With regard to fractures, 
William Hunting had pointed out that minor fractures 
frequently occurred within the hoof, adducing post- 
mortem evidence in proof. Thes aker had had two 
cases within the last two years. One, a young animal, 
had shown lameness without any evidence of cause. In 
both cases the animals had been turned out fora period 
of four months, or longer, and complete recovery had 
been effected. Mr. Davis had raised the question 
whether laminitis should be included in the traumatic 
maladies of the foot, at the same time attributing 
laminitis to the absorption of poisons. If that were 
correct, it would not right to make the inclusion. 
But the speaker did not agree that all cases of laminitis 
were due to absorption of poisons from the uterus or 
intestines. Again, the speaker held that concussion 
alone was not a cause of laminitis. Concussion p/us 
want of condition, oe grand did cause the malady. He 
knew cases in which horses, after standing, per- 
haps for a week, would be driven seven, ten, or more 
miles to market, and then left until the following 
market. Animals were almost certain, after such treat- 
ment, to develop laminitis. After summering, walking 
practice should be given to hunters before the hunting 
season, so asto avoid laminitis. He believed all prac- 
titioners would be convinced that concussion alone 
but horses used intermit- 


would not cause laminiti 
eavy work were liable to 


tently and then set to 
laminitis from concussion. 
Eating wheat alone in large quantities he regarded as 
a certain cause of laminitis. The horse filled its stomach 
unduly, and the dry grain swelled. He would not, 
however, commit himself to a definite statement, but 
he felt that some of the trouble was due to fermenta- 
tion of the mass in the stomach. The cases of laminitis 
which arose from absorption of poisons from the 
uterus were among the worst of their kind; they 
destroyed the use of the animal finally. Mr. Davis 
had stated (after Prof. Pritchard) that wheaten flour gruel 
caused laminitis. Mr. Almond said he mony J gave his 
horses oatmeal gruel, he had given wheaten flour gruel 
without causing harm, and if laminitis followed he 
should attribute it to a coincidental want of condition. 
He remembered in the “eighties,” when wheat was sold 
at 18/- a quarter, many farmers used wheat for feeding 
their horses, and no evil resulted, notwithstanding 
that it had been damaged by the bad weather of that 


In to treatment, the essayist had suggested 
laxatives, poulticing, and casting. ere was no objec- 
tion, the speaker considered, in giving horses a laxative, 
and the poultices were useful. As to hot or cold poul- 
tices, this depended upon the stage of application ; in 
the early acute stages he prepared warmth, and later 
cold. The mild stimulus of the cold might not be dis- 
advantangeous. Casting he thought very important. 
With plenty of room, it was rarely necessary to cast a 
horse more than once. The relief to the animal was 
onary so great that he would lie down if he could be 
got up, but this sometimes invited a little trouble. 

The question of exercise, the speaker was unaware of 
anything better suited to bring about the necessary 
flow of fresh, and therefore reparative, blood in the 
inflamed foot, than a moderate amount of exercise ; 
nothing was more curative, or essential. 

Mr. EAGLESHAM much appreciated the way in which 
Mr. Davis had dealt with traumatic injuries to the 
foot. In connection with treads, which he had found 
common, he shared the view of Mr. Perryman—that 
there was always septic infection from the beginning 
through the tread. He agreed with the author that, 
in the treatment of treads, warm poultices at the onset 
were the most useful. He did not care much for the 
subsequent use of antiseptic bandages, especia!ly in the 
case of cart horses. The animals were apt to rub the 
bandages with the a foot and cause irritation of 
the granulating wound. He had found the open wound 
treatment the most successful. 

He was cf the opinion that the case of fractured 
navicular bone mentioned by the author was due to an 
injury, probably caused through treading on some blunt 
object. 

With regard to the treatment of gathered nails, the 
most important matter was the proper cutting out of 
the feet : Mr. Davis had great faith in injecting anti- 
septics into the track of the nail, but he (the speaker) 
believed the proper treatment was the thorough paring 
of the horn around the puncture. In the treatment of 
suppurating corns and pricks similar measures should 
be carried out. 

In reply to an enquiry as to the proper manner of 
cutting out, the speaker said that in the case of a 
gathered nail where the frog was affected, all underrun 
horn should be removed. Likewise the case of the sole 
and where there was great lameness it was even neces- 
sary to thin the sole all over in order to relieve pressure. 
The after treatment was very simple poulticing, anti- 
septic foot baths, followed by a dry dressing, ¢.y., 
Boracic acid. 

In respect to Racing Sot affected with corns, he 
thought a threequarter bar for the inside heel a good 
shoe for big feet, also a threequarter shoe suited small 
feet very well. 

Mr. SHEATHER did not think it possible to cut out 
corns sufficiently. In the case of pricks or binding nails 
the whole sole should be thinned as much as possible, 
and not the track of the offending nail alone explored. 
He was of opinion thatlaminitis might occur from con- 
cussion. He recalled a case of a horse operated on over 
15 years ago for roaring. The horse was left in the box 
for six weeks. It was then taken out and galloped 
laminitis supervened the same evening, and the anim 
had to be destroyed in a few days. 

Some argument arising, the speaker declined to attri- 
bute the laminitis to want of condition alone. He 
argued that the condition would not have arisen unless 
the horse had been galloped. 

In another case laminitis had been induced in a 
hunter in condition b: a frosty ground. 

Mr. Stocock was of opinion that laminitis should not 
be included among the traumatic injuries of the foot. 


time. The same remarks were true of barley. 


He attributed the malady to irregular feeding and want 
\ 
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of condition, and it was found in horses that had been 
lying idle in the stable. The growth of horn was a fair 
indication of a horse’s state of health. A horse at grass 
never laminitis, the growth of horn was always 

With stabled horses that were not exercised, the 
aulty growth of horn came with age. In such cases there 
was a tendency to acute laminitis, careful feeding being 
ni as well as exercise to avoid the evil. The 
phase of laminitis which trended towards traumatic 
affection was the bruising of the laminitic sole. Sup- 
puration under the sole might arise from bruising by 
stones. One form of nail injury resulted from horses 
treading on box lids or pieces of wood having nails 
sticking up. 

The speaker disagreed with Mr. Davis in regard to the 
cutting down of the frog in searching a foot, believing 
that the frog could be searched without destruction. 
The frog was a provision of nature, and there could not 
be a strong foot without it. The peculiarity about a 
horse with a frog injury was this, that there was seldom 
a nail in a frog without a shot joint ; this knuckling of 
the joint occurred in 19 cases out of 20 where the nail 
was hidden in the last two-thirds of the frog. The 
horse would refuse to tread on his heel. Thes er 
never advocated the paring away of the frog unless he 
were satisfied that there was an injury. He 
with Mr. Sheather that it was necessary to pare all 
round the point of entry—the whole surrounding sur- 
face, otherwise further trouble might be expected. The 
fracture of the navicular which had been mentioned 
must have been caused at some previous time. Lame- 
ness was most apparent after the animal had rested for 
afew minutes. The wings of the os pedis were often 
fractured, accompanied with suppuration of the heel, 
and he had had to remove the detached piece of bone 
before attaining any success. 

Mr. Slocock was pleased that mention had been 
made of the sudden lameness. An injury might have 
been known to have been caused for a week or more, 
followed by sudden lameness during a journey. It 
seemed to the speaker quite easy to imagine, yet veteri- 
nary surgeons differed in giving evidences in these 


place between Mr. 


cases, 

{Some discussion here took 
Sheather and other gentlemen as to the probability of 
laminitis arising from concussion independently of the 
want of condition in the horse. 

_The PrestpenT heartily congratulated Mr. Davis upon 
his presentation of the paper. It was the practical kind 


of paper that always aroused a good discussion. He 
(Prof. Wooldridge) was of opinion that laminitis, where 
two feet or more were affected, was not a traumatic 
affection, at all events as he understood the term trau- 
matic. Traumatic affection implied affection associated 
with a trauma (or wound). In the case cited, he would 
have ruled out the idea of traumatic affection. Actual 
traumatic laminitis was te be met with, where the 
inflammation of the sensitive laminw was due directly 
to some injury or violence. Was it due to concussion 
or to absorption of toxins from the intestine? He 
would at once admit that he did not know the cause of 
laminitis. Mr. Sheather had shown that concussion 
could certainly in some cases be the exciting cause, 
whatever might be the predisposing cause, as bad feed- 
ing, etc. In the instance mentioned, concussion was 
the exciting cause. In other cases it could occur with- 
out any concussion, as for example, when secondary to 
metritis. He considered that Mr Davis’s method of 
casting the horse in the box was one which would com- 
mend itself to the profession. The pues had him- 
self rarely found it necessary to cast a horse for lamini- 
tis ; if the horse could support himself fairly well he 
put him in slings, it answered er well and reduced 
the chance of bedsores, but should the animal not 
support himself comfortably in slings they should be 


removed, when he would, in most cases, lie down with- 
out the need of casting. 

Mr. Davis had s ted that the bedding should 
always be left down in the cases of laminitis, and the 
speaker agreed, but added that the bedding should 
consist of short litter, long litter was liable to get en- 
twined round the animal’s foot and cause inconvenience. 
With short litter there was a certain amount of distri- 
buted pressure over the sole and frog, which in some 
cases was desirable. In that respect the treatment 
would fall into the same category as that suggested by 
Mr. Perryman when he said that the foot should be 
reduced and the wall pared away. The President 
agreed that the walls should be reduced as far as the 
white line, but not farther. The sole should be 
thinned to relieve tension and pressure, as sugges dl 
Mr. Sheather. In regard to medicine, he (Prof. Woold- 
ridge) could not understand why Mr. Davis preferred 
oil ; personally, he avoided drenching a horse havin 
laminitis if he could help it, using, in —— a fu 
dose of aloes. Although some of the Fellows objected 
to aloes, the speaker had not seen any evil effects from 
its use. Either a full dose of aloes, or a half-dose of 
aloes with a full dose of calomel he considered the best 
thing in the first instance ; in any case the bowels should 
be well opened. 

In the treatment of laminitis no reference was made 
to hypodermic injection of adrenalin over the plantar 
arteries. The speaker, in cases of laminitis, in- 
jected as much as 40 minims of adrenalin (1-1000) dilu- 
ted with the same amount, or twice that amount of 
normal saline solution. By means of this injection over 
each plantar artery and throbbing was reduced, also 
the excessive congestion of the sensitive lamina. By 
reducing the congestion, the danger of extravasation 
from the vessels, which causes separation, was dimin- 
ished, and the ow of the descent of the pedal 
bone, which followed the separation, reduced. 

On the question of nails in the foot, the specimen he 
had shown would illustrate his unfortunate experience 
in that respect. He considered it a mistake to pare out 
the nail track immediately. The first thing to do, 
especially if the nail had been embedded a long tim 
was to procure a strong disinfectant—he prefe 
equal parts of carbolic acid and glycerine—then remove 
the nail, and pour the disinfectant into the nail track 
before any cutting was done. Immediate cutting intro- 
duced dirt and other material into the track, ruining 
the rows. of disinfecting the track. Subsequently 
the nail track should be pared out, and a compress 
packed over it. If the injury had been neglected for 
a long time, and suppuration occurred, the necessity 
for opening up the track was the greater. In such a 
case as he io submitted, however, in which he was not 
consulted until nine days after the occurrence, even the 
treatment suggested would have been useless, as the 
nail had passed right through into the navicular bone 
itself. Slaughter was the only possible solution. 

Mr. Davis had caretully described the operation he 
thought necessary in some cases where the navicular 
bursa was affected, of reflecting the frog, cutting the 
tendon, and scraping the area of the os is where the 
tendon was inserted. He recalled that Prof. Macqueen 
had, in the course of a lecture, expressed the opinion 
that the operation was an insane one. It was certainly 
a heroic operation, but sometimes it was difficult to 
distinguish between heroism and foolhardiness. 

As to corns, he differed from Mr. Davis in the latter’s 
disposition to attribute all corns to shoeing for the 
reason that corns were not found in unshod horses. Mr. 
Willett had seen them in unshod feet. While agreeing 
that shoeing might be responsible for corns in many 
cases, the s er considered that in many more shoe- 


ing had nothing to do with it ; in some instances it was 
due to contracted feet, in which normal expansion of 
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the hoof did not take place when the weight was brought 
down on the foot. The result was pinching and bruis- 
ing of the sensitive structures at the place where expan- 
sion should be at its greatest ; that was responsible for 
the bruising of the sole and laminz in the heel which 
was designated “corn.” Mr. Perryman had enquired 
whether treads were due to actual injury or to infec- 
tion. The President believed the ill effects of treads to 
arise in both ways. Direct injury or violence was 
sufficient to impair the vitality of the tissues without 
infection, causing them to die and slough ; this was fol- 
lowed by an open wound some days later. In other 
cases a minor injury to the coronet, arising from other 
causes, had become infected, when a similar condition 
was produced. This was called a tread, but probably 
was no such thing. In some instances necrosis, due to 
the necrosis bacillus, occurred ; these were, indeed, the 
most painful conditions of the coronet that he had met 
with. Metastasis might also take place, the horse 
finally dying from necrotic lesions in the lungs due to 
infection of the blood stream from the coronet. 

He joined issue with Mr Almond on the question of 
the conditioning of hunters being directed solely, or 
even mainly, to the prevention of Teminitis, taking the 
view that it was lessa matter of the condition of the 
foot than the condition of the heart and lungs ; con- 

tion of the lungs being more to be feared when hunt- 
ing with a horse out of condition. Then, the inability 
of the heart to cope with its work led to the blood being 
imperfectly driven through the lungs, with the result 
of acute venous congestion. 


Rerty. 


Mr. Davis said he thanked the Fellows for the compli- 
ment _= to his notes in the adjournment of the discuss- 
ion. He attributed it tothe choice of the subject rather 
than to any merit in the notes themselves. Mr. Perry- 
man and several other gentlemen had contended that 
violence was not the cause of treads, and that the 
only determining cause would be the scratch. The 
horse scratched the skin about the coronet, and the 
part became infected with microbes. He would ask 
why this did not occur higher up, on the leg? Why only 
at the coronet? He believed that treads were due to 
violence. The animal began to scratch, and, liking the 
sensation, continued, getting more violent as he went on, 
as Shakespeare said, “ Appetite grows with what it feeds 
on,” and the more he scratched the more violent his 
action. 

With regard to the treatment of treads, the speaker 
did not advocate poultices, preferring the application of 
cotton wool with an ee ge bandaged on and kept 
as clean as possible. In all cases where there was a 
suppurating wound of the foot he would argue in favour 
of antiseptic treatment. 

He did not believe that laminitis was ever purely a 
traumatic disease. Prof. Wooldridge had limited the 
word “traumas” to wound, but any injury tojthe body 
due to violence is traumatic—results of concussion for 
instance. As stated, in the speaker’s opinion, laminitis 
was never due to concussion ; if it were, why did it arise 
by absorption of toxins froma wound? Sir John French 
had stated, during the Boer war, that horsemastership 
‘should be taught, so that there should be no injudicious 
— producing laminitis. Mr. Mackintosh had told 
the Fellows that he was in charge of about 900 horses, 

and did not, save very rarely, find a case of laminitis, 
notwithstanding that the animals were very hard 
worked. Although Mr. Mackintosh could not account 
for the fact, he (Mr. Davis) attributed the immunity to 
the circumstance that Mr. Mackintosh fed his horses 
on oats and hay. He had not seen a case of laminitis 
for six months, but where he used to live he had fifty 


He remembered being called in to a mare that on 
returning from plough was found to be ill. The mare 
was hanging back in the stall. and breathing rapidly, 
the temperature being 104°. The artery at the jaw was 
suspiciously hard under the finger. He diagnosed 
laminitis, and gave the mare a dose of his despised oil. 
He went home, but was sent for again. This time he 
found the fellow mare, which had been hard at work 
ploughing all day, in the same condition as the first 
one. He suspected bad feeding, but the owner replied 
that both animals were fed on oats and hay. Investi- 
gation, however, showed that the mares had been given 
wheat. The ploughman had stolen a sack of ground 
wheat meant for the bullocks. The laminitis in these 
cases could not be due to concussion, as the mares had 
been ploughing on soft ground. 
The speaker then narrated the circumstances in which 
a chestnut horse and a black mare had been let by a 
jobmaster to carry twelve persons a journey of thirty 
miles. Ata certain town the horses were taken out, 
and the man in charge found that the chestnut horse 
refused to eat, and, to tempt him, procured a shillings- 
worth of flour which he mixed with cold water. The 
horse, which had been purged, still refused the food, 
and, in order not to waste it, the man gave it to the 
black mare. The chestnut horse recovered himself 
during the homeward journey, but the black mare broke 
down on reaching home, and had to be carried into the 
stable and developed acute laminitis. Another in- 
stance. He had had at New Orleans the veterinary 
charge of horses collected for shipment to Africa in 
the War, ofter 5000 horses and mules were in the 
yards. They were fed mainly on American bran (4/5). 
Cases of laminitis were always occurring, yet the ani- 
mals were kept in covered yards or at pasture. These 
instances could not be due to concussion. He made 
strong representations for alteration of rations, and 
such alterations were, after a time, effected, when there 
was a complete cessation of laminitis. 
In regard to treatment, Mr. Davis differed from Mr. 
Sampson and Prof. Wooldridge. In both laminitis and 
azoturia it was absolutely imperative to empty the 
bowels. The best aperient in these diseases was oil ; 
the worst aloes. He admitted that a ball was easier to 
give than oil, but we were — an efficient remedy— 
not one easy to give. Thedose he had given the two 
mares was 2 oz. of Liq. ammon. acet. cone. (1—7) put 
in a champagne bottle filled with oil and a similar one 
was left with orders for half to be given in six hours, and 
the rest in another six hours. 
He was astonished to hear that Prof. Wooldridge and 
two past-presidents of that Society put horses affected 
with acute laminitis in slings; the object of putting 
them in slings was to relieve the pressure on the feet, 
and he considered it a great deal better that the animals 
should be at once put down. This, of course, did not 
apply to slight concussion, where the foot was a little 
bit sore, but to cases of acute laminitis, where the 
horse stood with his two fore feet advanced, as though 
they were riveted to the ground, and his hind legs a 
long way under the body, with retracted belly, acceler- 
ated breathing, dilated nostrils, and the artery of the 
jaw as thick as a little finger. In these cases, he 
lieved a horse might, under rational treatment, be 
rendered as serviceable to his owner as before. Not 
so treated, the horse might be made to go in discomfort 
and pain for the remainder of its life. Prof. Woold- 
ridge had said that the horse would lie down if taken 
off the slings, but the speaker denied this; if a horse 
were thrown and allowed to get up, he would remain 
standing. As David Harum said, “ Hosses don’t know 
but dreadful little really. Talk about hoss sense, wa’al 
there aint no such thing.” 


cases forevery one he had now. 
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Mr. Almond had referred to exercise, but he (Mr. 
Davis) would regard as hard-hearted treatment the 
exercise of a horse suffering from acute laminitis. Prof. 
Reynolds had suggested the use of arecoline, and un- 
doubtedly it was good treatment, but the speaker had 
known this to be followed by fatal results, whereas the 
use of oil was not. Casting by means of ropes in the 
way described was quite easy. He had explained it in a 
case of a very fine horse which had received an injury 
to afore coronet. This horse had been put down twelve 
times in six days without bother by farm hands. That 
established the advantage of the method. 

In connection with gathered nails, Mr. Davis related 
his own experience, how a nail had pierced his own foot 
in which he had rejected the medical man’s suggestion 
of treatment by lotion in favour of crucial incision and 
antiseptics. In another case, which happened on the 
same day, that of a young man who, while assisting to 
save lives at Galveston, when it was swept by a tidal 
wave, met with a similar accident, lotion was applied 
tothe injury ; the young man died from lockjaw within 
a fortnight. It might be thought a counsel of perfection 
to use antiseptics to the depths of the wound in such 
cases. He aouee introduced carbolic acid, etc., into 
the track of the nail with a hypodermic syringe, 
although he had sometimes to put the horse down to 
effect his pur As to the removal of all the horn in 
cases where there was suppuration from pricks or in 
eases of corn, it was unnecessary to make such a breach 
in the hoof ; gauze soaked in antiseptic would heal the 
place up, and the animal was ready for work much 


sooner. 


PoIsONING BY CASTOR SEED. 


A contribution on the above subject by Dr. Lander, 
was the last item on the agenda. 

On the motion of the President, who stated that Dr. 
Lander was geomet it was decided to postpone the 
reading of the paper until the next meeting. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Perryman. 


VoTe or THANKS. 


Mr. Stewart proposed, and Mr. King seconded a 
vote of thanks to the author of the paper on “'I'rau- 
matic Maladies of the Foot of the Horse.” 

The meeting then terminated. 

Hueu A. MacCormack, Hon. Sec. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
[NationaL V.M.A.—Scorriso Branca]. 


The half-yearly meeting was held in the Lecture Room 
of the North of Scotland College of Agriculture, Aber- 
deen, on Saturday, Jan. 31st. The jalouiner members 
were present : Messrs. Anderson, Keith; Brown, College 
of Agriculture ; Bell, Fraserburgh ; Cumming, Culter ; 
Crabb, jun., Aberdour ; Clerk, Stonehaven : Howie, 
Hon. Sec., Alford; Ironside, Cluny ; Kerr, Ellon ; 
Marsden, Past-President, Banff ; Morrison, New Deer; 
Marshall, President, Aberdeen ; McPherson, Huntly ; 
McVean, Craigellachie; McBryde, Strichen ; Peddie, 
Dundee ; arland ; Skinner, Old Meldrum 
Sinclair, Newmachar. Visitors: Messrs. Hugh Begg, 
Veterinary Inspector,for Lanarkshire ; Alex. Johnstone, 
Robson, Laurencekirk; and Lornie, 

n. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
Crabb, sen., New Aberdour ; and Niven, Kintore. 

The minutes of last meetimg as they appeared in the 
veterinary papers were taken as read. 

Mr. Marspen, Banff, who occupied the chair at the 
commencement, said that his term of Presidentship now 


closed, and he thanked one and all for the assistance 
and courtesy extended to him during the period he 
occupied thechair. They had discussed several matters 
of importance, and in one or two ways their position 
had been improved. The raising of their County 
Council fees had been satisfactorily looked after in 
Aberdeenshire, though not in Banffshire. ayorety 
no further action in this direction was to taken 
meantime. He had great pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Marshall, Aberdeen, as their President for the current 
year, and would now vacate the chair in his favour. 

Mr. MARSHALL, in accepting office, paid a high com- 
pliment to Mr. Marsden for the able way he had dis- 
charged his duties, and for helping, during his period in 
the chair, in carrying out several matters in the best 
interests of the profession. (Applause). 

Vew Members.—The following were elected: Messrs. 
A. Jounston, Fyvie; H. W. Rosson, Laurencekirk ; 
and W. 8S. Lornie, Hatton of Cruden. 

The CHAIRMAN hoped that the members would do 
everything in their power to increase the membership 
of the Society. 

Correspondence.—The SEcRETARY read a letter from 
the Royal Sanitary Institute asking the —— to 
appoint a delegate to the annual Congress to be held at 
Blackpool from July 6th to 11th. 

On the motion of Mr. Anderson the letter was allowed 
to lie on the table. 

THE LATE WILLIAM HuNTING. 


The PrestpENT referred in sympathetic terms to the 
death of Mr. William Hunting. He spoke of Mr. 
Hunting’s high professional qualifications, and stated 
that it could be truly said that he lived for his fellow 
men. It was decided to record the Society’s sympathy 
in the minutes, and that an excerpt be sent to the rela- 
tives of the deceased. 

Mr. Beaa, Inspector for Lanarkshire, gave particulars 
regarding the Hunting Fund which he ho would 
receive the benevolent consideration of members of the 
Society. He thought there was no man in the profess- 
ion but who had been influenced in some way by the 
late Mr. Hunting. 

Mr. Peppie also paid a high tribute to the work and 
worth of Mr. Hunting, and commended the Fund. 


THE LATE Mr. Morrison. 


The PRESIDENT also made sympathetic reference to 
the death of Mr. Morrison, of Rhynie, and moved that 
the Society’s regret and loss be engrossed in their 
minutes, and that a copy be sent to the family. 

The SEcRETARY paid a compliment to Mr | EE 
personal worth and professional capacity, and observed 
that he died in harness, and, sad to relate, he was a 
victim to anthrax. 

After some discussion, it was that the Society 
subscribe £1 1s. to the Hunting Fund, and the feeling 
expressed was that the members should also subscribe 
individually. 

A letter was read from Mr. F. W. Garnett, Winder- 
mere, thanking the Society for its subscription to the 
International Congress Fund. He asked Mr. Howie to 
thank the members for their generous support. 

Financial.—The SecreEtTary submitted the financial 
statement for the year which showed a credit balance 
of £3 14s. 3d. He considered that if their Society was 
to be of greater value to the profession, or should 
make it stronger financially, by increasing the mem- 
bership subscription, which was very low compared 
with similar bodies in the South. He would move at 
the next meeting of the Society that the subscription 
be raised. The report which was considered satisfac- 
tory. was adopted. 

utle of the Society.—Mr. CUMMING gave notice that 
at the next meeting they discuss the title of the Society. 
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He thought that the Society’s identification with the 
National Veterinary Association should be made more 
prominent. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


W. MARSHALL, M.R.c.v.s., Aberdeen. 


Gentlemen,—Let me again express to you my thanks 
for having elected me as your President for the ensuing 
year. It was with some diffidence that I undertook 
the duties and responsibilities of the post, especially in 
these eventful times. I duly appreciate the kindness 
and the honour you have done me, and I will endea- 
vour, as far as in me lies, to serve your interests. I 
am assured of the co-operation and help of our able 
and valued secretary, and [ also hope to receive the help 
and support of individual members. __ t 

Perhaps we as members have not in the past in- 
terested ourselves sufficiently, nor given what support 
we might have done to this important Society. ow 
the time has arrived when the necessity for more fre- 
quent meetings and conferences between members be- 
comes more evident and pressing, and more especially 
in the North, where almost every practitioner is an In- 
spector under the Diseases of Animals Acts. He is 
entrusted with the carrying out of the work under such 
important orders as those for anthrax and tuberculosis, 
which, to be successful should be carried out uniformly, 
and this can only be done satisfactorily by each of us 
discussing fully the important details of these orders. 

am glad to see that individual societies have been 
linked up to one central association—The National. 
This will undoubtedly strengthen the profession, and 
- we will be able to present our views and our demands 
to the proper centre with greater effect. ; 

It has been the custom in the past for a new Presi- 
dent to make some remarks on important current 
topics, but I may be pardoned, if on this occasion [ de- 
part from that line and make a few statements on the 
changes and advancements that have taken place in our 
work as veterinary practitioners during the past 25 


years. 

Going back to the old college days, we remember 
that the curriculum was only a three years course, whereas 
nowadays a crowded four years course is required of 
the students, and a much more searching entrance ex- 
amination. Both these have served to raise the status 
of the practitioner. We can all look back with grati- 
tude to the assiduity and conscientious interest of our 

fessors, but how much more ought the student of 
to-day to feel grateful for the additional advantages, the 
and much improved equipment of 

e eges. 

A few new diseases have been added to our list, but 
the etiology, pathology, diagnosis, and treatment of 
many diseases which were very imperfectly understood 
are now, as the result of the researches of the patho- 
logist and the careful observation of the clinician, 
more thoroughly understood. Much yet remains to be 
done. The study of bacteriology has done much to 
throw light on the diagnosis, prevention and treatment 
of various diseases, and this science is destined to do 
much more. A number of diseases such as anthrax, 
glanders, tuberculosis, Johne’s disease, quarter evil, 
strangles, swine fever, tetanus and various fevers have 
been shown to be caused by the introduction into the 
body of micro-organisms of the lowest class of life. 
Here they multiply rapidly in susceptible subjects and 

uce chemical ferments and deadly toxins. 

o Pasteur, Koch, and others we owe much for 
the investigation of the life histo of many 
of these pathogenic organisms and the pathologi- 
cal conditions to which they give rise. p- 
ticemia was shown by Ogston to be produced b 
various organisms, and since then new treatment has 


been devised. Marmorek, of the Pasteur Institute has 
introduced a special —— antistreptococcic serum 
for veterinary use. It should not be confounded with 
the same name for human use which, although pre 

in a similar manner, is derived from various strains of 
streptococci of human origin, and those differ from 
organisms of equine origin. In fact nowadays bac- 
teriologists believe that organisms can be modified by 
the particular body in which they operate, and that the 
best results are got from vaccines and serums prepared 
from the actual organisms found in the lesions. The 
human serum has been proved to be beneficial in some 
forms of purpura hemorrhagica in the horse. Mar- 
moreck serum has proved beneficial in many suppurative 
conditions, in erysipelas, in strangles, in which disease 
the substance strangaline, a particular vaccine, has 
proved useful. The serum is also valuable in influenza, 
purpura, retention of the placental membranes and in 
gangrenous mammitis. Vaccines made from these 
organisms have also proved efficacious in the d ptt wp 
and cure of joint ill in calves and foals, and ought to 
be largely made use of. 

The pathology of toxemia is also better understood. 
It is the products of the organisms that enter the blood 
stream. There is no doubt that nen | of these toxins 
are elaborated in the alimentary canal, more especially 
in the case of cattle, and are accompanied by such con- 
ditions as impaction, constipation, and enteritis, and are 
often responsible for the brain symptoms we sometimes 
get in these diseases. 

Some years ago Behring discovered the substance 
known as anti-tetanic serum, which has been largely 
employed, not only as a prophylactic agent but also in 
the treatment of tetanus. When the disease is well 
advanced the serum is seldom of much value as a cura- 
tive, but as a preventive, and in the early stages it has 
given very good results. Its value as a prophylactic 
is so great that it should always be used when punc- 
tured and septic wounds are under treatment, or where 
major operations have to be performed. It should pro- 
bably also be used in new-born foals on farms where the 
disease has previously existed. 

For blackquarter we have vaccines which are of great 
prophylactic value. A vaccine for anthrax is also in use 
in countries where the disease is indigenousand wide 
spread, but in this country where there is no hope of 
stamping out the disease, as it is generally introduced 
by feeding stuffs and manures, it is probably better and 
cheaper to insure than to vaccinate. 

In 1896 Bang discovered the organism of contagious 
abortion, and the Board of Agriculture have made con- 
siderable advancement in the elucidation of the disease. 
A definite diagnosis can now be made by means of the 
agglutination test, and the Board hope that they will 
soon be able to prevent this scourge by vaccination with 
pure cultures of the organism. 

Good work has been done with regard to swine-fever, 
distemper, braxy, and louping-ill, although research on 
these is still far from being completed. Advancement 
of our knowledge of diseases abroad has also been pro- 
rapidly. To mention only one—the serum and 

ile treatment for the prevention of rinderpest has 
given excellent results. 

In the treatment of all diseases we are now is- 
ing the value of pure air, good sanitary surroundings, 
a plentiful supply of pure water, a suitable quantity 
and good quality of food, clothing, and a general atten- 
tion to the comfort of the patient. This occupies the 
first place in the treatment of animals, more especially 
in the prevention and treatment of diseases of the 
respiratory organs. This is followed by the rational use 
of therapeutics, which has supplanted the empirical 
system. The more accurate clinical knowledge of 

isease, its symptoms, and their oa has enabled 
us to select more suitable remedies, and the results 
\ 
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ye undoubtedly been more encouraging. In fac 
oan s, so wide is the field of the science and art o 
our profession in every branch that one has to specialise 
along whatever line circumstances dictate. ‘ 

The treatment of the diseases of the smaller animals 
has progressed so rapidly that some have devoted their 
whole time to this interesting and profitable branch. 

Further, the veterinary surgeon is more and more 
recognised in the sphere of preventive medicine, and 
new and important fields have opened up to us in view 
of the more stringent supervision of disease demanded 
for the protection of human and national health. 

Our methods of diagnosis are becoming more exact. 
For example, rectal examination may yield valuable 
information in disorders of the organs in the pelvic 
cavity, and in colic manual examination enables us to 
discover the condition of the bowels. When violent 
straining occurs when the hand and arm is introduced 
into the rectum, it is often symptomatic of acute intes- 
tinal obstruction due to impaction or twist. In the 
former condition we often find the rectum dilated or 
“ballooned.” One can readily recognise an in:pacted 
colon or tympanitis of this part of the viscera, some- 
times also the presence of a calculus, and very often a 
twist. Rectal examination enables us to ascertain the 
condition of the bladder ; is very valuable in the diag- 
nosis of strangulated hernia, thrombosis of the iliacs, 
strain of the psoas muscles, abdominal tumours and 
pelvic fractures. Digital examination in dogs may 


” reveal the presence of bones in the rectum and enlarged 


prostate glands. 

In tuberculin, discovered by Koch in 1890, and con- 
sidered at first to be a cure, we have a most reliable 
diagnostic agent for tuberculosis. 

In 1891 the substance mallein was discovered as a 
diagnostic for glanders. 

During recent years more and more use is being made 
of anesthetics, and those who have been using those 
agents can appreciate the relief from pain and suffering 
to the animal as well as the greater facilities given to 
the operator. Anzsthetics are quite as useful in 
animals as in man, and few important operations are 
now performed without either a local or a general anzs- 
thetic. Local anesthesia produced by cocaine or 
eucaine, combined with adrenalin to stop bleeding, is 
quite sufficient for superficial operations cr for opera- 
tions on the limb, but general anzsthesia must be used 
to reduce hernia, and in all cases where one is working 
in proximity to important organs. I prefer to admin- 
ister chloroform to horses in the standing position if 
there is plenty of room to allow the animal to move 
about. The horse seems to take it better in the stand- 
ing position, and one knows that when the animal falls 
anesthesia is generally complete, and the operation may 
be commenced. 

_ Advancement has also been made in the administra- 
tion of medicines. The older method of drenching has 
given way to the administration in the food, drinking 
water, in bolus, as electuaries, or hypodermically or 
—eeouty, with more satisfactory and less harmful 
results, 

Medicines calculated to bring about phagocytic action 
are now largely used, such as nuclein and saline solution 
administered hypodermically or intravenously, and have 
given good results. In colic, as a result of a better 
knowledge of its pathology, clinicians now greatly favour 
the use of stimulants such as carbonate of ammonia, 
nux vomica, and when a sedative has to be given, 
chloral hydrate has to a large extent taken the place of 
tincture of opium. LEserine, arecoline, pilocarpine, and 
barium chloride give good results when indicated. 

The discovery of a successful treatment for milk fever 
by Schmidt has conferred enormous benefits on veteri- 
nary science, and on cattle owners throughout the 
world. Chloral hydrate and treacle were the principal 


drugs formerly used, and though a few animals did 
partly recover, a large number lay for o- or weeks, 
and ultimately had to be butchered. The death-rate 
was about 90 per cent. Compare this with the present- 
day treatinent by injecting an antiseptic lotion, air, or 
pure oxygen into the udder—the death-rate is infini- 
tesimal. 

By the discovery of the Potassium iodide treatment 
for actinomycosis, Thomassen has conferred an incaleu- 
lable benefit. In the early stages of the disease this 
treatment is extremely successful, whereas formerly the 
disease was incurable. 

Time does not permit of my speaking at any length 
or in detail of specific changes in treatment, but it 
occurred to me that these few remarks might be interest- 
ing and profitable, and I hope that they will stimulate 
the young members more particularly to the desirable 

ractice of recording their experiences, so that our 
information may be increased and our means for com- 
parison 

In other directions great changes affecting our work 
as practitioners has taken place. Motor traction 
threatens to reduce our earnings, but new fields are 
always opening up tous. It seems obvious that the 
veterinary surgeon to-day occupies a much more im- 
portant position than he did a few years ago. From 
the present and the past, to my mind, we have no 
reason to despond for the future; for perhaps at no 
time have the prospects of the oy been brighter, 
and there is likely to be much more interesting and 
useful work for us to do. 

I should just like to say in closing that, in these times 
of rapidly changing conditions, it is urgently desirable 
that we should have more frequent meetings and dis- 
cussions, so that by our collective experience and infor 
mation we may be enabled to keep pace with the times 
and to arrive at the best and wisest decisions ; and that 
— mutual action is required it may be united and 
efficient. 


THE WORKING OF THE TUBERCULOSIS 
ORDER. 


By Apam KERR, M.R.C.V.8. 


When I was asked at our last meeting to give a paper 
it was suggested later on that I should take as my 
subject the Tuberculosis Order, and my experience in 
the working of it. Since the Order came in force in 
the County of Aberdeen on Oct. Ist, 1913, I have hada 
total of ten cases. Without exception these have all 
been cases, or suspected cases of “ tuberculosis with 
emaciation.” Out of the ten cases eight have been 
slaughtered and two still remain alive. The majority 
of these cases were reported to me either by the owner 
or the police. One or two of them I discovered in my 
private practice. That is to say, I wasasked to examine 
the animals privately, and had no hesitation in saying 
that they came within the scope of the Tuberculosis 
Order. I have only seized one animal in the Ellon 
market, a milk cow, but more about her later on. 

I think it will be the most profitable and instructive 
method if I relate to you my most interesting cases and 
the method of procedure adopted. 

Case 1 was an aged milk cow, standing in a dairy 
byre, with a chronic cough, and very emaciated. The 
case was a by the owner. After my examination 
I came to the conclusion she was tuberculous. As it was 
my first case under the Order, 1 was very anxious not 
to make a mistake and land the county into extra ex- 
pense and myself into disgrace in the very beginning, I 
decided to apply the tuberculin test. She reacted 
beautifully, was slaughtered, and the post-mortem 
justified my opinion. 

Here I should like to say there has been no difficulty 


in this case nor in the others in coming to an arrange- 
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ment with the owners with regard to the valuation. Of 
course, the animals have all been “piners” and were 
worth nothing more than the the price of the hides. 

Case 2. A nine months old calf. I was called to 

this case privately. The animal was very emaciated, 
and had been treated by me for lung trouble a few 
months previously, along with another one of the same 
age. The latter died showing symptoms of tubercular 
meningitis. The former apparently recovered for the 
time, and then gradually — to waste away. After 
my examination I came to the conclusion that this was 
a case of tuberculosis with emaciation. I could not 
apply the tuberculin test, as the animal’s initial tem- 
perature was 105° F. The case was duly reported and 
the animal slaughtered. I could not have believed that 
such an amount of tuberculous corruption could have 
been present in so young an animal had I not seen it 
for myself. Every organ in the body was involved. 
The question which —— me in connection with 
these two cases was where and how did these young 
animals become infected with the disease. Assuming 
that no calf, or at the most 1 in 1000, is born with tuber- 
culosis, I examined the other animals, and found them 
apparently healthy. I began a “Sherlock Holmes” 
method of investigation with the owner, when-he in- 
formed me that he had lost a cow last summer with 
tuberculosis. These two young animals had been 
housed beside her, and received her milk. Hence the 
source of infection. 

Now I think this proves the soundness of the system 
which is being adopted by most breeders, viz., removing 
the calves from their mothers as soon as they are born, 
and only allowing contact during the times of suckling. 
I may say that I have tested over 60 animals during 
the past fortnight, some of them for exportation and 
some of them for the February sales, and of those 
herds in which this system is adopted every animal has 

the test. I am of opinion that this case refutes 
the statement of those who hold that we will never 
eradicate or reduce the number of cases of tuberculosis 
by simply killing off the “piners.” They say these 
animals would have died or been slaughtered sooner or 
later, and that the county authorities are simply bear- 
ing the loss for the owner. Well, there can be no doubt 
that by killing these animals promptly we are removing 
one of the most fruitful sources of infection, and my 
experience of the average farmer is that he will hold 
on to his tuberculous cow so long as she is giving a 
supply of milk. 
ases 3 and 4 shall take together, as they are 
somewhat similar. The first wasa young animal about 
a year old, reported as a case of tuberculosis with 
emaciation. I examined the animal, which was very 
much emaciated, and with a history of chronic diarrhcea, 
but could not find any clinical symptoms beyond the 
diarrhcea. The lungs appeared healthy, the pulse and 
respirations were normal as also the temperature. 
There was no cough, the skin was soft and pliable, and 
the animal had a fairly good appetite. The tuberculin 
test was y gem with negative result. I had previously 
informed the owner that it would not surprise me if 
the animal did not react as I had seen this sort of case 
before, and had killed them expecting to find tubercu- 
losis of the bowels, but no tubercular lesion could be 
found, only a catarrhal condition of the bowels due pro- 
bably to Johne’s disease or some parasitic affection. 
The diagnosis 1 gave was chronic catarrhal enteritis 
and the case was c ; 

The other case similar to this one was a five years old 
milk cow reported as a case of tuberculosis with emacia- 
tion. On my arrival at the farm, I discovered that the 
animal had been down for four days and had eaten 
nothing all that time. We tried to get her on her feet, 
but it was of no use, so I had to examine her where 
she lay, and you all know how unsatisfactory that is, 


The fact of the matter was I could only say that there 
was weakness and emaciation. The temperature bein 
normal. I tested her, giving 4.cc. and went back at the 
6th hour; the temperature, however, never varied a 
point all the time. I then agreed with the owner to 
treat her. I have not seen her since, but I have seen 
the owner, who informed me that since she was put on 
to the powders she improved day and daily. She can 
now rise of her own accord, is chewing i cud and 
eating all she gets. 

These two cases have brought home to me this lesson 
—that we must be very careful in our examinations if 
we are not to make mistakes ; and they have also con- 
vinced me that mg pe of emaciation may not be 
due to tuberculosis. think also where there are no 
positive clinical symptoms but only a marked emaciation 
we should safeguard ourselves against pitfalls by sub- 
jecting the animals to the tuberculin test, giving a good 
stiff dose—4 ce. at least, and taking the first tempera- 
ture at the sixth hour; and in the case of an old 
animal up to the 21st hour. 

Case 5. A six year old black polled cow. She be- 
longed to a crofter, who sent mea letter to come and 
seehis cow. I called the following day, when he told 
me that a country butcher had seen her in the morning, 
and told him that she was full of tubers, and had prae- 
tically bought her for 10s. I examined her, and on the 
clinical examination alone I assured him that the 
butcher's diagnosis was right. I asked if he himself 
knew what was wrong with her, and also if he had 
read the Tuberculosis Order, and he replied in the nega- 
tive. I then put myself in communication with the 
butcher who had bought her, and advised him to have 
nothing to do with her. I told him that he had bought 
an animal knowing her to be tuberculous and had not 
given any notice to the police, and so might land him- 
self in difficulties. Needless to say he was very glad to 
take my advice. The animal was slaughtered in the 
name of the original owner and found to be full of 
tuberculosis. 

Now, gentlemen, I wish to ask your advice on this 
case. Did I do right in communicating with the 
butcher? Or should I have told the police to serve an 
isolation notice on the butcher and allowed him to 
slaughter her at his own risk? Of course the butcher 
told me that he bought her simply for the price of her 
hide, but one never knows what might have been done 
with the carcase had the case not come under my notice. 
Taking all things into consideration I think I acted 
rightly, if for no other reason than that it may serve as 
a warning to those men who go about the country buy- 
ing emaciated animals. 

Case VI. Aged milk cow, seized in Ellon Market. 
There are cases where dealing with one’s own clients 
one would require to be possessed of some special tact, 
and this is a case in point, and one which you wil 
pee forgive me for quoting in full. This animal 

longed to a client, and not a very good client at that 
—I mean financially. He had been owing me an 
account for over two years, and I had sent him a note 
the previous week to the effect that his account was 
considerably overdue. Well, we met accidentally in the 
market that morning and he paid his bill. Afterwards, 
I was taking a look through the market and came across 
this emaciated animal ; I took her number, went to the 
salesman and asked the name of the owner. You can 
imagine my feelings when I was told it was my friend 
who had paid his account in the morning. Of course 
there was nothing for it but acquaint him with the fact 
that he would have to remove her from the sale 
and that I would examine her later on. At first he was 
inclined to be rather displeased with me, but I produced 
a —_ of the Order which I always carry in my pocket 
on Market days, and which I was surprised to learn he 


had never read or even seen before. uch against his 
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will the cow was taken home. I called a day or two 
later and made a further examination, and although I 
was convinced she was tuberculous, in case of error I 
decided to apply the tuberculin test. But he refused to 
allow me. He would isolated her, he would give her 
milk to the pigs, he would send her to Aberdeen, he 
would kill her himself, he would do anything except 
allow her to be tested. I reasoned with him, but all to 
no purpose. When asked what he expected for her in 
the market, he said £6 or £7. Well, I said, we would 
value her as non-tuberculous at £5, but the 30s. if 
tuberculous stuck in his throat, so I had no alternative 
than to report the case to headquarters. Mr. Murison 
(County Clerk) replied that if 1 was of opinion she was 
tuberculous without applying the test, I was to come to 
an arrangement with the owner as to the value and 
have her slaughtered. The terms of this letter were 
made clear to the owner, and after that I had no more 
trouble with him. The animal was tested and reacted, 
slaughtered, and found to be suffering from geueralised 
tuberculosis. 

These are some of my most interesting cases. I am 
very sorry I have not yet discovered a case of tubercu- 
losis of the udder. I have had several cases of mastitis, 
and on examination have found beautiful chains of 
streptococci, but I have not yet found the tubercle 
bacillus in milk. I have even examined the milk from 
the previous emaciated cases, although there was noth- 
ing wrong with the udder, but the result has always 
been negative. Iam inclined to think that tuberculosis 


-of the udder must be somewhat rare. 


I wish to ask a few questions for my own information : 

(1) Are we expected to serve an isolation notice on a 
cow at calving with an indurated quarter and a blind 
teat to that quarter? I have no doubt some of you 
have noticed this condition among cows at the market. 
They are sold as correct except that they have a blind 
teat. As yet I have not seized them, as I saw it would 
be very difficult to prove. They had tuberculosis of the 
udder if no milk could be got from the indurated 
quarter. 

(2) When we are called to examine an animal 

ivately and find it is a case for the Order, who is to 
te charged for the first visit? The owner, or the 
county, or both ? 

(3) What exactly constitutes a set of certificates 
under the Tuberculosis Order ? 

(4) Are we expected to visit the premises after- 
wards and see that the cleansing and disinfection has 
been properly carried out? 

(5) How many visits are we justified in making to 
take the temperature when an animal is tested? If we 
get a reaction on our first visit in the morning do we 
consider that sufficient ? 


Discussion 


Mr. Hucu Bece, r.x.c.v.s., Veterinary Inspector for 
narkshire, referred to the enthusiasm of the Lanark- 
shire County Council in atemaing out disease, and 
mentioned that that body had put the Tuberculosis 
Order in operation at the earliest possible moment. 
He described the steps that had been taken by the 
Lanarkshire authority to bring the Order under the 
notice of stockowners. Large bills embodying the pro- 
visions of the Order were put into the hands of every 
owner of stock in the county. He feared that for a 
time little attention was paid to the Order by stock- 
owners, for when the inspection of dairy cows was com- 
menced his assistant and himself came across some 
flagrant casesof tuberculosis of the udder that should 
have been reported. They considered the propriety of 
prosecuting some owners at that period, but were averse 
tosuch a course, as he was aware of the ignorance 
with regard to the Order that prevailed among many 
owners. In order to bring home to stockowners 


their responsibilities they circulated cardboard placards 
on which was printed a synopsis of the Order and 
these were distributed to farmers by the hands of the 
policemen. Those who now plead ignorance have no 
excuse, and the other day a prosecution had been 
brought, a man having been fined £2 for acontravention 
of the Order. Other prosecutions for failure to report 
are in process. He believed that would be a cheap and 
effective means of impressing on cattle owners the 
provisions of the Order—very much better than the 
circulation of bills which often got torn and were thrown 
aside. (Hear, hear). Their intention now was to make 
it + geen by prosecutions and the reporting of them 
in the press that they meant to enforce the application 
of the Order. Their main object to-day was to discuss 
the details of the veterinary inspectors’ work in opera- 
ting the Order. It should be remembered that while 
veterinary inspectors were expected to get a clear idea 
as to the manner the Order might be extended, or 
amended, if need be, they should focus their opinions 
as to what advice they might give to their respective 
local authorities ; it would be well that their position 
under the Order should be well defined and more or 
less uniform. All local authorities were practically 
agreed that the Order was a very good initial step in 
the great campaign against tuberculosis. There might 
be different views with respect to the financial clauses 
of the Order. Up to now he thought the Board of 
Agriculture’s reluctance to widen the scope of the Order 
had been well justified. They were entitled to demand 
that before more heroic steps were taken there should 
be satisfactory evidence that those who were to carry 
out these measures had gained some experience in con- 
nection with the operation of the present restricted 
Order. It would be the duty of all progressive authori- 
ties in the near future to knock loudly at the door of 
the Board of Agriculture and demand the inclusion 
within the scope of the Order of all open cases of tuber- 
culosis. He referred ———— to pulmonary cases 
which should be included very soon. Indeed we could 
hardly escape recommending that all tuberculous ani- 
mals suffering from pulmonary trouble should be 
included even though, in the absence of expectorate 
they could not be proved to be open cases. Many 
pee cases were already losing flesh and noone could 

redict how soon they would become open cases. 
Vetesinnr surgeons should recognise that a great task 
was confidently entrusted to them by the Board of 
Agriculture, and it was for them to show their fitness 
for the task. (Applause). As neigbouring inspectors 
they should treat each other as gentlemen, and he 
reminded them that since in Aberdeen county the area 
of an inspector’s private practice was not co-terminous 
with the district allocated to him as veterinary 
inspector, they should not hesitate, if need be, to report 
cases on their own clients’ farm to be dealt with by 
another veterinary inspector. He thought the Aberdeen 
County Council was liberal in that so many were 
employed. They ought to avoid raising any friction 
that might lead the authority to reconsider the question. 

Replying to Mr. Kerr’s queries, he would be loth to 
serve isolation notices on every animal unless he had 
good reason to suspect that it was suffering from one of 
the forms of tuberculosis covered by the Order. If an 
inspector visited a farm under the Tuberculosis Order, 
the County Council would have to pay him, but if the 
visit was made by an inspector in the capacity of a 

rivate practitioner, then the owner of the stock was 
liable. It would surely be easy for inspectors to differen- 
tiate between the two kinds of visits. 

Mr. Begg explained the methods adopted in Lanark- 
shire in connection with the condemning and valuing 
of tuberculous animals. He held that as the veterinary 
officers gained experience the scope of the Order would 
be extended. Mr. Runciman had given hints that that 
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might be done soon. He (Mr. Begg) pointed out that 
in the South of England veterinary inspectors had 
decided that in the case of an animal valued at less than 
£10 no tuberculin test should be applied. He outlined 
a scheme which he thought would operate well in 
quickly ridding the herds of advanced cases of tuber- 
culosis. 

Mr. Cummine said that strange to say he had very 
few piners to look after since the Order came into 
operation. The procedure he followed was that when 
called to see a case he made a valuation. The owner 

igned the valuation report. After he had made a clini- 

examination, and if necessary applied the tuberculin 

test, the consent of the owner was got rightaway. That 
saved reports and visits. 

Mr. Hunter said tuberculosis was a nasty thing, but 
he thought there was far too much made of it. He was 
not certain that it could be communicated from cattle 
to the human subject. 

Mr. How1e gave his experience of having found two 


t 


i 
to at front of the 
the purpose of being photographed, and said he would 
be very pleased if each member would accept a copy 
from him as a memento of the occasion. 


Begg, referred to his high professional abilities and the 
unusual knowledge he 
administration of the Tuberculosis Order. 


ssed in connection with the 


Mr. Kerr read a short paper on “ Veterinary Ethics,” 


but owing to want of time the discussion was post- 
poned until the meeting in August. 


It was agreed that by the time next meeting was d 
he International Veterinary Congress would have i 


held. Therefore those members who had been able to 
be present would give an account of the 
for the benefit of those who had been unable to get to 


London. 


roceedings 


A hearty vote of thanks to the President forhis conduct 


in the chair brought the business meeting to a close, 


ng, invited the mem- 


Mr. MARSHALL, in acknowled 
llege buildings for 


[A reproduction of this photo will be issued with our 


cases of tuberculosis of the udder. He had no difficulty | next number]. 

in detecting the bacilli. He had as much of the fluid as THe DINNER. 

would be ample for a slide or two if any member de- . : , 

sired such. The Order, he contended, had not been} At the conclusion of the business meeting, the mem- 

properly advertised in the county, and he would mean- | bers dined together in the Royal Hotel. Mr. Begg was 

time deprecate any prosecution until he was convinced | also present. Mr. Marshall presided, and gave the lo; 
and patriotic toasts. Mr. W. Brown and Mr. Peddi 


that every farmer knew he was committing an offence 
under the Order by having a tuberculous animal in his 
possession. Under the present instructions two visits 
In most cases were all that were necessary. There were 
two sets of reports, and if there was a tuberculin test 
another set was necessary. They had nothing to do 
with cleansing or disinfecting, that was a matter for the 
sanitary authorities. They had nothing to do with the 
isolation of animals, they no power to see that isola- 
tion was carried out. The County Clerk decided whether 
the animal was to be slaughtered. 

Mr. Brce said the Board intended the veterinary 
ape to serve the isolation notices, also the notices 
with regard to disinfection, and gave instructions as to 
how these should be carried out. The sanitary authori- 
ties had absolutely nothing to do with the Board of 
Order. 

r. Morrison said that, in the case of seizing an 
animal at a mart, the inspector was certainly supposed 
to serve the isolation notices. The owner would tell 
where the animal was to be removed to. 

The PRESIDENT urged on inspectors adopting uniform 
methods in carrying out inspection, and in reporting 
cases. 

Mr. Bees, in replying to a question, said that in order 
to increase the amount of compensation payable by the 
Board, an inspector was entitled to deduct from the 
salvage recovered, the expenses of float and slaughtering. 

Mr. CLarK asked if, in the event of a milk sample 
proving positive on a smear by microscopical examina- 
tion, whether a guinea-pig should be inoculated with the 
sample in order to clinch matters. 

r. Bee said certainly not. If acid-fast bacilli were 
found in the smear from a milk sample drawn directly 


a gs replied for the Army and Territorials respec- 
tively. 


PRESENTATION TO Mr. 
Mr. SKINNER handed over on behalf of the Society to 


Mr. Howie an illuminated address, veterinary instru- 
ments, and a set of hooks for his valuable services to 
the Society since its inception more than 20 
He said it. was almost 30 years ago since 

and he sat at classes together, and his brilliant success 
as a student was still fresh in his (Mr. Skinner's) 
memory. It was almost 20 years since i 
aided very materially in founding the Society, and his 
wise and kindly counsel at the time he (Mr. Skinner) 
could not torget. sat ane the existence of the Society 


ears 
Mtr Howse 
Mr. Howie 


Mr. Howie had rendered many valuable services to the 


institution in his capacity as member, President, and 
as Hon. Sec. In the latter 


city he excelled. (A 
Howie undertook 


Mr. 


On behalf of the Society 


long journeys at not a little inconvenience and entirely 
at his own expense, and he had done much in furthering 


the cause of those more concerned with the adminis- 
tration of the Contagious Diseases Act. To that sec- 
tion of the Society he had given valuable aid. At one 
time the Society showed signs of depression, but thanks 
to the tact and energy displayed by Mr. Howie at the 
crisis, a shipwreck was averted, and the Society stood 
now on as sound a basis as any other institution of its 
kind in this country. (Applause.) They were all 
deeply sensible of the gratitude which they owed to 
Mr. Pon and they had decided to show their indebt- 
edness in a practical way. Brilliant scholar, able veteri- 
narian, a business man of splendid capacity, and above 


from the suspected quarter of the milk cow it could be | all a thorough gentleman in all his ego Mr. Howie 
relied on that the acid-fast bacilli are tubercle bacilli, | had won in a marked way the respect an titude of 
and the need for biological experiment did not arise. _ | them all, and the honour that was done to him at the 


The PRESIDENT said that in Aberdeen he had full 
power. If he wished to seize an animal, one visit was 
sufficient. Certainly any emaciated cow below thevalue 
of £4 should be seized. 

Mr. Bree said the whole point was that veterinary 
inspectors should be given a free hand in the condemn- 
ing of animals under the Order. 

r, Howie said that every man would just have to 
use his discretion. 


The Presmpent thanked Mr. Kerr for his paper, and 
Mr. Howie, in proposing a similar compliment to Mr. 


hands of the Society was richly merited. (Applause. 
the gifts to Mr. 


Mr. Skinner concluded by handin 
es of the company 


i 
Howie, and hoped that the good ey 
would be fully realised. (Applause.) s 
{The presentation comprised :—Huish’s Revelation 
Mouth , A System of Veterinary Medicine (Hoare), 
Diseases of the Miiller), Veterinary Pathology, 
2 vols. (Friedberger and Fréhner) ional Vete 
Surgery (Dollar), Neumann’s Parasites (Macqueen 
Veteri Hygiene (Smith), Clinical Bacteriology 
Vaccine Therapy (Scott), Surgical Diseases of Dog and 
Cat (Hobday), Walley’s Meat Inspection (Stockman)} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
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Mr. Howie’s , the 
company singing “ For he’s a jolly ellow.” 

Mr acknowledging, said he was deeply 
touched by the kind words of Mr. Skinner, and he 
heartily thanked every one for their gifts asa mark of 
any little service he had rendered to the Society. All 
men were born with talents ; any little he had lay in 
organisation. From all the officials and members of the 
Society he had always received the utmost courtesy and 
the most valuable assistance. These he thanked, and 
also those who accompanied him on deputation and 
other business. As he liked very much the work asso- 
ciated with the Secretaryship, they might count on 
him for a while yet. (Applause). 


PRESENTATION TO Mr. W. Brown. 


The PresipENT then handed to Mr. Brown, Lecturer 
in Veterinary Hygiene, Aberdeen University, a framed 
address and a set of books in recognition of services 
rendered to his professional brethren—lectures and 
demonstration at Marischel College. The President 
referred to Mr. Brown’s brilliant career as a student, to 
his special training in France, to the practice of his pro- 
fession in England and then in Aberdeenshire, and 
finally to his selection as lecturer in veterinary hygiene 
in Aberdeen University. 

Mr. Brown’s health was then drunk with musical 
honours. 

e gift of books comprised :—Special Pathology 


. (Hutyra and Marek), Traité de Thérapeutique Chirur- 


gicale (in preparation), Parasitology of the Domestica- 
ted Animals (in French, by Neven Lemaire), Sisson’s 


Veterinary Anatomy, Veterinary Pathol (Fried- 
berger and Fréhner), Diseases of Cattle, Sheep and 
Goats Toxicology (Lander), Veteri- 
wi ygiene (Smith), The Elements of Bacteriological 
Technique (Eyre), Practical Bacteriology (Besson)]. 

Mr. Brown, in replying, said the gift was more than 
he could have ever hoped for. It was only two or three 
years ago he joined the Society, and he must say that 
he had received great benefit from it. If plenty of young 
men had got the opportunities which he had got he 
a they would have done much better than 

e did. 

Mr. Brown gave a short account of the instruction he 
got at Paris and mentioned that he was to get a fully 
ye research laboratory from the Scottish Board 
of Agriculture. He hoped members would consult him 
on any matter on which they thought he could be of 
service to them. (App). 

Mr. Beae gave “The North of Scotland Veterina 
Society,” and urged unity of action. He was deligh 
to see that in the north they had such a healthy and 
progressive 

Mr. CumMMING acknowledged the toast, and mentioned 
how frequent meetings and discussions on important 
matters bearing on the profession, would help them all, 

Mr. Srevwricut proposed “The Visitors,” and Mr. 
Begg replied. 

Mr. Howtr gave the health of the newly elected Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Marshall, who replied, thought they 
should at least meet three times in the year. 

This concluded the proceedings. 

GrorcE Howrr, Hon. Sec. 
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Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 


The existence of foot-and-mouth disease was con- 
firmed on any last, 13th inst., in the Birkenhead 
Irish Animals landing place amongst Irish animals 
which had been landed for the p of slaughter 
within the landing place, the Board of Agricu!ture and 

_ Fisheries madean Order prohibiting until further notice 
the landing in Great Britain of any cattle, sheep, goats, 
or swine from Ireland. The Order, however, permitt 
of the landing for the purpose of slaughter within the 
recognised landing places of animals already en route 
from Ireland. 

The diseased animals in the Birkenhead Irish ani- 
mals landing place were slaughtered, and all necessary 
precautions taken to prevent the disease from being 

—- by mediate contagion out of the landing 


19th February. 

The existence of foot-and-mouth disease has been 
confirmed to-day amongst cattle at Lowfell, near Gates- 
head, County Durham. 

The usual precautions have been taken to prevent 
the spread of the disease, and an Order has been issued 
prohibiting the movement of animals in a large area 
surrounding the affected farm. 


In the House of Commons, on Monday : 

Mr. Crumuey (Nat. Fermanagh, South) asked the 
President of the Board of Agriculture whether now that 
no further outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease had 
occurred in Ireland for the past three week, he would 
remove the restrictions against the removal of fat 
and store cattle from Ireland to the markets in Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Runcrmman : On Thursday evening last, the veter- 
inary inspector in charge found very suspicious lesions 
in certain swine which were about to be slaughtered in 
the landing place at Birkenhead. An examination on 
Friday morning satisfied him as to his diagnosis of foot- 
and-mouth disease. Moreover, that same morning he 
found undoubted evidence of the disease in seven cattle 
forming part of a separate cargo. The swine had been 
landed from Waterford on Sunday, the 8th ; the cattle 
from Newry, on Tuesday, the 10th. Later that day 
disease was discovered in ten cattle forming part of a 
cargo landed from Dundalk, on Tuesday, the 10th. The 
vessel in which these cattle were carried returned to 
Ireland, and on Thursday, the 12th, landed swine from 
Dundalk, which showed lesions of the disease when 
examined alive on Friday evening. On Friday evening 
and Saturday morning disease was discovered in animals 
forming parts of four other shipments, namely, three 
arriving on the 10th from Belfast, Dublin, and Water- 
ford, and one arriving on the 12th from Dublin. This 
cargo came on the same vessel as that which arrived on 
the 10th. 

In these circumstances I have had no alternative but 
to prohibit the landing in Great Britain of animals from 
Ireland for the present ; and it may be well to state that 
under the most favourable circumstances there is no 

ibility of the trade being resumed for at the very 
t a fortnight from to-day. 

Mr. C. Batnurst (U., Wilton) asked whether, in 
view of the alarm which this statement must cause to 
British stock-owners, the right hon. gentleman was 
satisfied that the inspection at the five Irish ports of 
embarcation was adequate. 

Mr. McKenna: The inspection at the five Irish 

has been better done during the last few months 
n it has ever been done before, 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
In the House of Commons on Friday, Feb. 13. 


The following Bills were presented and ordered for 
second reading on various dates 
Col. WaLKER (Lancs. Widnes, Opp.).—Bill to amend 
the Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1911, in respect 


of the exportation of horses. 
Thursday, Feb. 18. 


The following Bills were presented and read a first 
time :—- 

Mr. C. Wason (Orkney and Shetland, Min.)—A Bil] 
to prohibit the vivisection of the higher animals. 

Mr. SanpEerson (Westmorland, Appleby, Opp.)—A 
Biil to amend the Acts relating to the practice of 
veterinary surgery and medicine. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette. 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, Feb. 13, 


TERRITORIAL Force. ARMY VETERINARY Corps, 
Lieut. F. B. Gresham to be Capt. Dated Jan. 10. 


Maj. E. E. Martin, Army Veterinary Corps, has been 
appointed Commandant of the Army Veterinary School 
from April 1st next. 


His Majesty the King held a Levée on Feb. 17th, at 
St. James’ Palace. he following Noblemen and 
Gentlemen attended 


* * 


Vet.-Capt. G. Rees-Mogg, F.R.c.v.s., Ist Life Guards. 


Personal. 


Among the arrivals by this week’s mail was Mr. R. 
Paine, F.R.c.v.8., one of the most popular Government 
Veterinary Surgeons in the Province. When it was 
rumoured that he was going home on a holiday at the 
beginning of this year, a testimonial was organised for 
him ; but owing to his unexpectedly early departure, 
there was not sufficient time to get incompleted. This, 
however, has now been done, and Mr. Paine was pre- 
sented on his return with a handsome purse and an in- 
fluentially signed testimonial, among the signatories 
being the following :—Right Hon. J. X. Merriman, Sir 
Thos. Smartt, the late Hon. J. W. Sauer, Col. W. E. 
M. Stanford, Mr.C. W. H. Kohler, Mr. J. . Faure, Mr. 
H. Pickstone, Messrs. Starke Bros., Messrs. James Raw- 
bone, m.p.c., H. Urtel, E. Lange, and the Hon. H. 
de Villiers.--Cape Times, Dec. 5. 


OBITUARY 

Mr. Atex. W. M‘KEanp, whose death was announced 
in our issue of Feb. 7, had not been in health for 
some time. He was closely connected with the farmi 
industry in the Machars district of Wigtownshire, 
in addition to his private practice was veterinary ins 
tor under the County Council for the parishes of Pen- 
ninghame, Wigtown, Kirkcowan, Kirkinner, Mochram. 


A Correction. 
Dear Sir, 

Please allow me to state that in your issue of Feb. 14th, 
my quotation referred to on page 535 is wrongly reported, 
and to prevent further misconception I beg to refer your 
readers to Section 44 (General Administrative Provisions) 
in the Handbook of Diseases of Animals Acts and Orders, 
etc.—Yours faithfully, Wa. CaupwELh, ™.B.C.¥.8 

Chertsey, Feb. 17, 
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